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JOINT GOVERNING BOARD MEETING WITH A.C.E.I. 
Study of Association Functions Begun 


A meeting of the governing board was held in Washington, D.C. 
August 21 and 22, 1952. Since the board of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International was meeting at the same time there was 

opportunity for joint discussion and planning. 


The two boards met together to consider such mutual problems 
as: 


1. How to help teachers and directors of groups of children 
under six to raise standards. 


2. How a group works best to further good legislation. 


3. The need for state departments of education to have some 
personnel trained in the field of early childhood 


education. 


4. The need for increasing the understanding of parents and 
high school boys and girls of how children grow and learn. 


5. How to encourage teacher education institutions to include 
suitable courses for administrators and supervisors of 
child care centers, nursery schools and day nurseries. 


Five members of the N.A.N.E. Board attended the meeting. Millie 
Almy, Esther Mason, Margaret McFarland, Theo Reeve and Elizabeth Woods 
tackled problems with considerable zest and came to the conclusion that 
a review of the purposes and functions of the association is much in 
order. The other members of the board will soon receive summaries of the 
thinking of the group that met in Washington, together with a questionnaire 
which will give them opportunity to participate in clarification of pur- 
poses and eventual plans for action. 


During the time in Washington conferences with Christine Heinig 
of the A.A.U.W., and with Hazel Gabbard of the U. S. Office of Education 
were stimulating and exceedingly useful in pointing up the present 

national picture. 


The Board is pleased to announce that Miss Lillie Brissman, 
director of the Glen Oaks Cooperative Nursery School in Queens, New York 
City, has accepted appointment as chairman of a committee on parent coop- 
erative nursery schools. 


At a dinner meeting, Mamie Heinz, associate of The Association 
for Childhood Education International, brought a vivid report of her attend- 
ance at the 0.M.E.P.(World Organisation for Early Childhood Education) 

meeting in Mexico early in August, 1952. 


Millie Almy, President 
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LEARNING IN THE FIRST YEARS OF TEACHING 


By 


Barbara W. Merrill 
Formerly of the 
University of Chicago Nursery School 


(Presented at a Symposium DEVELOPING NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS at the 
Annual Conference of the Midwestern Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion held in Detroit, Michigan, May 13-14, 1949) 


Every teacher can remember her first experiences with young 
children, and how she found them rewarding and fun, and also how she 
found them confusing, frightening, and often unpleasant as well. This 
is because the teacher is precipitated into a complex situation in 
which she feels she must "do something" immediate and she doesn't know 
what to do or what will be the consequences of what she does; and she 
may feel distressed because the other adults seem to have their bear- 
ings better. She may sense the fact that no set of concrete skills 
will suffice to solve her problem, that what happens will depend upon 
her basic personality, upon her underlying feelings-- and this thought 
is by no means always a comforting one. I believe, however, that 
planning on the part of supervising teachers makes it possible to meet 
these problems with appropriate solutions. 


Individual teachers and nursery schools will differ about 
what they think or feel are the most important areas to be mastered in 
the early period of training. However the learning is divided up, it 
involves the pursuit of many kinds of attitudes and skills going for- 
ward together. For this learning, beginning teachers need help. This 
little talk is an effort to show, with respect to some specific learn- 
ing problems, some ways young teachers can be helped by their super- 
vising teachers. The problems selected are some that I think are 
important, but are not necessarily the most important ones. It is a 
point of view that I want to illustrate. I am going to stress, 
throughout, the utilization at the conscious level of the interpersonal 
relationshipships existing within the school-- that is, relationships 
between the members of the staff. This is done because people reflect 
in their behavior the way they feel they are treated, and it is possible 
to use the teacher's interpersonal relationships as a strong force 
working in the direction of improving upon and modifying the young 
teacher's work with children. 


The four general areas I have selected as examples of pro- 
blems to be solved are: developing the ability to observe what happens 
in the nursery school; developing the ability to understend what is 
seen; developing technical skills; and developing an appropriate sense 
of responsibility. These areas blend and depend upon one another. I 
have separated them for purposes of this discussion, but, as every 
teacher knows, they are parts of an integrated whole in any teacher's 
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work with children. 


Basic to any competent teaching is the ability to observe 
children, for it is only through observing that a teacher can under- 
stand her children and their groups, or know what to do to modify the 
way things are going. Observing may seem to be a simple matter, but 
evidence that it calls for considerable skill can be found in the fact 
that variations are enormous between young teachers' reports of any 
given incident. Young teachers need to be given permission to use 
their teaching time for watching, as more experienced teachers do; it 
is well to avoid the common practice of keeping beginning teachers busy 
all the time with little jobs. Young teachers need to be reminded 
specifically of the importance of learning to be good observers by 
questions like, "How are you going to know how to deal with misbehaving 
children if you don't know what has lead up to their troubles?" And, 
"How are you going to know how to help Mary with her temper unless you 
know what made her lose it?" 


Young teachers can use concrete help in sharpening their ob- 
servating skills, and I would like to tell you about some of the ideas 
our people have found useful. Concentrating on one problem at a time 
is good practice. Young teachers may watch to see how the other teachers 
get the children to do what they want them to do, and how they fail. 

They may watch to see how the children get each other to do what they 
want them to do, and under what circumstances they fail. As observing 
skills increase, reports can be made on incidents between the children: 
what brings children together, what splits up their groupings, what 
teachers and children do that fosters or aborts group activities. Young 
teachers should include their own work in their observations, which 

will help them toward modifying their techniques so that they get better 
results. Such self-observation also has the effect of starting thinking 
about utilizing with conscious purpose one's own experiences in rela- 
tionships. The supervising teacher can foster this kind of thinking by 
using herself, as observed person, in her examples and explanations. 


Teachers can also get help in learning to observe through 
being themselves observed by a skilled perso. In conference times 
the supervisor can then make clear concretely what kinds of things are 
taken as evidence for her opinions about the beginner's work. Or she 
may choose to point out underlying attitudes in the teacher, such as 
attitudes toward the children, toward the parents, time sense, dirty 
work, and the care or wasting of equipment. The supervising teacher 
wants to be careful not to seem to watch so closely as to be threaten- 
ing. Thus, the supervising teacher must be skilled herself, not only 


in observing the children but also in observing herself and other 
teachers. 


The problem of learning to observe is one of my favorite 
subjects, and I believe it involves a great deal more than I have 
sketched here. What I want to stress for purposes of this discussion 

is the use of the technique of observing as an approach to self-awareness 
in teaching, which I believe will make for better, and better controlled, 
nursery education. 


Teachers who have learned to be good observers in this way 
have an excellent foundation for learning to understand the individual 
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children and groups of children under their care. The questions that 
we ask which help toward understanding are, "Why did Johnny do that?" 
"Why did the group of children do that?" One part of learning to under- 
stand the children is learning to know what to look for in their in- 
mediate and total life situations that would cause them to have the 
needs, and ways of expressing and handling the needs, that they have. 
Another part is learning to identify with them in order to be able to 
feel what they are feeling. Both these kinds of learning depend upon 
two kinds of knowledge: one, knowledge of what are generally called 
principles of child development, and two, knowledge derived from one's 
personal experiences. 


I shall make no effort to detail here the principles of child 
development -- the behavioristic ones that teach us what to look for 
at a given age and stage, and the dynamic ones that teach us the emotion- 
al meanings of each level - but I do want to emphasize their tremendous 
importance as data essential for a teacher to know. 


A teacher must be able to translate her library-gotten know- 
ledge of children into some kind of personally meaningful understand- 
ings, if it is to make her empathetic and sympathetic with her children. 
Such a translation involves gaining access to one's own feeling exper- 
idence, becoming aware enough of one's own behavior and feeling to sense 
the similarities that exist between all people, be they adults or 
children, so that the behavior of children becomes directly comparable 
to one's own. The teacher aiming toward such understanding will learn 
to ask herself, with reference to a particular piece of behavior in a 
child, "If I did that, what would I be meaning by it?" Such a question 
confronts a teacher immediately with the enormously complex and multi- 
levelled interlocking nature of children's behavior, and at the same 
time tends to strengthen the teacher's perception of those motivations 
that are the same between herself and the children. 


' The personal relations between the adultS in the school can 
themselves be used as aids to understanding of the children, insofar as 
the teachers have learned to recognize underlying samenesses of motive 
between themselves and the children. In every school there are the 
formal and informal status hierarchies, in which the young teachers 

have to find a place. This means that they come into relationships 

with people who are in the roles of superiors, and people who are in 

the roles of equals, and perhaps other people in the hierarchy such as 
perent leaders, cooks, and students. In their own reactions to these 
people, the young teachers have an opportunity to learn what sorts of 
feelings form the basis of their own behavior; that is, they can learn 
to see how, in their relationships within the hierarchy, their actions 
are governed not always by perfectly rational ideas, but by feelings 
(with origins known and unknown) that may be quite beyond their control. 
When this relation between feelings and ways of behaving becomes reason- 
ably clear with respect to one's self, the step is not very great toward 
understanding comparable relations with respect to the children. Like- 
wise, the experiences of a teacher as a member of a teaching staff can 
be seen as quite comparable with the experiences of the children in a 
nursery group, in the sense that both child and teacher must learn to 
cope with people who are bossy, frightened, friendly, intolerant, 
stimulating, immature, generous, creative, and so on. 
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This type of investigation of one's own feeling is not expec- 
ted to lead to any very deep personal insights, nor would it be desir- 
able to have deep self-probing going on in such a casual way, but used 
illustratively it will help teachers to discover the parallels that do 
exist between themselves and the children. 


The general practice of seeking reasons for behavior in the 
needs and experiences of the children can be encouraged by creation of 
an atmosphere in which the teachers feel that they are understood. This 
means that the supervising teachers recognize, as they do so clearly with 
the children, that failures and mistakes are not bad, but are under- 
standable in the light of the experience, motivation, and total person- 
ality of the young teacher. It helps, too, if the young teacher feels 
the supervising teacher has a reasonable amount of such tolerant under- 
standing of her own self. 


To summarize to this point, understanding at this personal 
level of course enriches the job of teaching for a person; it also 

serves to help the young teacher to identify with the children, and so 
narrows the gap that so many adults feel between the children and them- 
selves. 


So you see the building of understanding can nave the effect 
of making people more competent as observers, as they lear more about 
what sorts of things to look for, and this will in turn be used to in- 
crease understanding. 


Teachers who can observe and can approach understanding of 
their children have a good basis for the development of techniques that 
work in handling groups of children. A supervising teacher can give 
practical help on techniques both by letting her teaching serve as an 
example, and by making concrete suggestions as to how to do things. 


It would be impossible to describe all the kinds of tricks a 
nursery school teacher can use to make life in the nursery go well, and 
no description would begin to exhaust them all, nor could it take into 
account the fact that a technique that works well for one teacher may 

fail for another. 


We recognize that for beginning teachers, entrance into an 
actual teaching situation can be threatening and more or less incapaci- 
tating for reasons we need not detail, though recognizing their 
validity. Therefore, I believe that a young teacher can use some 
simple principles in which she can have confidence, where she can find 
organization for the many new technical and theoretical details she is 
learning, and can find basis for improvising her own techniques when 
she needs to. 


A few such principles, stated briefly by the supervising 
teacher and elaborated in concrete cases, might be: 


1. Children, like other people, want to know how they are ex- 
pected to behave. It is just as important to tell them this 
as it is to have expectations appropriate for each child 

and group of children. 
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Re Children feel more comfortable when they can count on the 
adults to make them do what they are supposed to do, and to 
stop them when they are doing wrong, and they are grateful 
to the adult who is firm in seeing to it that they stay 
within reasonable limits. 


A third principle supervising teachers an point out would be: 


3. The extremities of hostility and affection that are sometimes 
shown by children in nursery school to their teachers may not 
be feelings derived from the child's perception of the per- 
sonality or behavior of the teacher, but may be instead a 
reflection or continuation of feelings whose original object 
is at home; so the teacher may cue in or stimulate the re- 
sponse but is not its true cause. Thus, there is no need to 
be particularly flattered or hurt by being singled out for 
love or hate by a given child. 


ke Teachers gain in prestige in the eyes of the children by 
having at their fingertips knowledge of the school's facili- 
ties: where things are, how they can be used, and how they 
may not be misused. 


The supervising teacher may help young teachers to become 
aware of the fact that there are technical skills for handling people 
by pointing to her own techniques in handling the group of children, 
and even the group of young teachers. She may show what happens when 
she is harsh, understanding, bored, or boring. But again, too much of 
this may be confusing and threatening in the concrete, and it is better 
to use a few simple examples rather than to be continually exploring 
all the interpersonal relationships. 


It should be clear that the smoother a teacher's technical 
handling of the children, the freer will she be to use her time and 
thought on the problems of observing and understanding, just as the 
better she can observe and understand, the more effective she can 
make her techniques. 


The final area to be discussed as an illustration of the ways 
supervising teachers can help beginning teachers bears upon the problem 
of responsibility. Young teachers are often confused about just who is 
really responsible for a given child or small group of children at any 
time, so head teachers should be as specific as possible about it so 
that the children are properly taken care of, and the teachers are clear 
about what they are expected to do. Every teacher must learn to feel 
and take responsibility, at first for small groups within the school, 
later for large groups within the school, and finally, for "career 
teachers" there will eventually come to be a feeling of responsibility 
for the school as a whole which will affect decisions about the basic 
policies of the school in the community. 


When young teachers start out, they cannot be given much re- 
sponsibility until they have shown their capacity to carry it. I shall 
not try to designate how much or how quickly it should be given, for 
that must depend upon the skill of the teachers involved and upon the 
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total set-up of the school. The supervising teacher, however, can 
lay the foundation for responsible attitudes by her own attitudes and 
behavior toward beginners. She can do it by sharing with them the 
problems that she faces in the group, with respect to children and par- 
ents and other staff members, equipment and scheduling, and so on, and 
by letting the young teachers see ‘the many factors that enter into the 
formation of opinions and decisions. She can ask for help in the 
analysis and weighing of the problems faced, and it often happens that 
a green teacher's freshness will solve problems that seem insoluble to 
the more highly trained person. The supervising teacher must be sensi- 
tive to growth in ability in her assistants, so that she may gradually 
increase the responsibility she gives them. 


The converse of this problem, and equally important, is the 
young teacher's learning her own limits in taking charge of the group. 
A beginning teacher can do much damage by failing to call for help 
when she needs it. It is the supervising teacher's job to make the 
young teacher feel that she expects and wants to be called upon when 
things begin to get out of hand. Both head and assistant teacher pay 
for errors in judgmert in this area, in the young teacher's unwilling- 
ness to try again, in her fear of the children, in the children's 
lowered estimate of her, so it is important to give young teachers 
plenty of help when they need it. Some may even need assistance in 
recognizing when things are getting out of hand. The young teacher's 
pride should be spared in so far as possible, and it can be by pointing 
out the realities of the supervising teacher's greater experience, the 
children's trust based on longer acquaintance with her, and, I think, 
the reality of the supervising teacher's annoyance at having to live 
perpetually with the results of somebody else's mistakes. 


All that I have said implies that terribly heavy demands 
should be made upon the supervising teacher, and this is so. People 

can and do learn to be good nursery school teachers without much super- 
vision, in situations where they have to, but in a school that aims to 
aid young teachers in their learning, there must be considerable burden 
put upon the supervising teachers. The burden consists not only in the 
formal teaching of techniques and skills, but also in meeting many other 
kinds of needs of the young teachers; for, as I hope is clear by now, 

I believe that quality and speed of learning are strongly influenced by 
the color and style of the interpersonal relations the young teachers 
are enabled to establish with the supervising teachers and with other 
members of the staff. An added burden is the fact that many beginning 
teachers are young persons for whom the nursery school experience is the 
first chance to play an adult role, and many are in the process of trying 
to find a suitable life orientation for themselves, at the same time as 
they are learning to be nursery school teachers. They may, therefore, 
turn to their supervising teachers for support. Such people are usually 
very appreciative of friendly help fram a person more established than 
they. A supervisor who can give willingly in such a role can be enor- 
mously helpful to young teachers. 


The supervising teacher can be expected to give in these ways 
only to the extent that she finds friendly acceptance, understanding, and 
satisfaction in her own relationships with the nursery school staff and 

children, and equally important, in her relations with people outside of 
her professional life as well. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


NEW PALTZ STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Intensive Program for Training 
Teachers of Young Children 


During the past few summers, the State University of 
New York Teachers Cellege at New Paltz has offered, both on its regu- 
lar Campus and at the Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute 
at Farmingdale, New York, an intensive program for the training of 
teachers, The challenging program that has evolved has been developed 
to train additional teachers to meet the demands for more teachers in 
the State of New York -=- particularly teachers of young children in such 
newly formed communities as Levittown, Long Island, where educational 
facilities were needed for approximately 1500 five-year-—olds, 


College graduates who have shown special interest and apti- 
tude for working with children but who have hitherto not planned to 
teach in the kindergarten and elementary school have had an opportunity 
in the intensive teacher-training program to participate in a concen- 
trated workshop-type program. This program has been geared to help 
them acquire (1) fundamental understandings of human growth and devel- 
opment, and (2) insights into the way a school curriculum can be devel- 
oped, taking into account the best that is known about the way children 
learn. The intensive program extends over three summers, with inter- 
vening years of teaching in classrooms of the State under the super- 
vision of public school administrators and the Teachers College. 


Every effort is made in the first summer to give students 
numerous observation and participation experiences with children. The 
program during the second summer is especially interesting. In this 
part of the program, each student is assigned to one of the children's 
groups of the Campus Elementary School, depending upon the age level 
of the children with whom he expects to be working the following year. 
The children's groups are in session mornings of the middle four weeks 
of the six-week program. 


In addition to working with a children's group, a "master 
teacher" works in the following ways with the group of students assign- 
ed to the children's group: 


(1) During the first week of the six-week program, she and 
the students together study the records of the children who will be 
coming into the program, plan the curricular experiences to be in- 
cluded, and set up the physical environment. 


(2) During the following four weeks she guides the parti- 
cipation experiences of the students in their work with children and 
serves as the discussion leader for the "post-mortem" sessions held 
each morning after the children leave. During afternoons of this part 
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of the program, she plans with students for the children's program, 
works with seminar groups and helps students plan for the kind of 
resource help they need in developing the necessary background to 
guide children. This resource help may take the form of working in 
the art or music laboratories, receiving consultant help on problems 
of communication with parents, choosing literature in accordance with 
children's interests, providing developmental experiences in arith- 
metic, science and other curricular areas. 


(3) She spends the sixth week of the summer program in 
helping students evaluate both the program that was developed for 

children and the growth and needs for further preparation of each stu- 
dent. 


During the third summer of the intensive program (after at 
least two years of teaching experience) the student spends his full 
time in seminar and evaluation groups. 


Dorothy T. Hayes, Director of 
Elementary Education 

State University Teachers College 

New Paltz, New York 


NURSERY TRAINING SCHOOL OF BOSTON 


Teaching Young Children Who Are Physically Handicapped 


Children who are blind or visually handicapped, children who 
are deaf or hard of hearing, children who are cerebral palsied or have 
sustained some other injury to the nervous system, children who are in 
a hospital because of some short term or long term physical ilness -- 
these children present special problems in education, yet each child 

is first and foremost a child to whom the principles of child develop- 
ment apply as truly as to those who are physically "normal", This was 
the thread which ran through, and bound together, the four parts of a 
summer course for experienced teachers and other workers with children. 
Each part was given by one or more specialists in the field, by special- 
ists who also knew the preschool child well, not only in theory but 
through long association with children of these ages. 


The course consisted of lectures and discussions under the 
guidance of these specialists, and visits to nursery schools for child- 
ren with handicaps and to hospitals where special work is being done by 
workers trained and experienced in early childhood education, 
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Students enrolling for the course were an interesting group 
of workers who were experienced with children. Two were nursery school 
teachers now working with preschool blind children individually in their 
homes, teaching the children and their parents; one was a teacher train- 
ed for work with older blind children, but who had recently been en- 
gaged to be in charge of a nursery school for blind children; two were 
workers from an organization for guidance of the hard of hearing; two 
were hospital nurses with a special interest in work with children; one 
was a teacher of mentally retarded children; three were teachers of 
young children whose interest was turning toward the handicapped; one 
was a junior high school teacher of art; two were parents of handicapped 
children, All of them found the course challenging in its breadth and 
in its fundamental emphasis on the needs of all young children. Each 
student read widely in all the areas of handicap which were covered, 

but each also concentrated in the field of her choice, Three points 
(hours) of academic credit were earned, 


This was really a survey course. Perhaps, if a course on 
this subject were to be repeated, it would be better to cover less 
ground and do it more thoroughly. 


Abigail Eliot, Director 
Nursery Training School of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


Workshop in Child Development for Homemaking Teachers 


A two weeks workshop designed to give added understanding 
of the growth characteristics of children and to aid in identifying 
those experiences with children which are desirable for high school 
students was held for homemaking teachers of Los Angeles County at 
the Willowbrook Junior High School. 


Planned cooperatively by the Los Angeles County Schools 
Secondary Curriculum Office, the California State Department of Ed- 
ucation, the University of California at Los Angeles Extension Divis- 
ion and the California State Child Care Program, the workshop was a 
demonstration of what can be done in offering professional growth 
opportunities to teachers who feel the need for more background jin the 
“human relationships" field. It combined on its planning and teaching 
staff people with a variety of backgrounds, including specialists in 
nursery education and secondary education. 


Under the leadership of Mrs, Katherine Read, Professor of 
Family Life Education at Oregon State College, the eighteen parti- 
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cipants planned, equipped and operated a playschool for a group of 
boys and girls from three to five years of age. Although the group 
experience centered around setting up a playschool, and although tech- 
niques for directing, interpreting, and evaluating the experiences of 
students with children were stressed, it was emphasized that play- 
schools in a high school program serve as a good laboratory only when 
a teacher feels secure in her own exverience with young children and 
the situation can be set up as a good one for the children, 


The workshop used the resources of the community to good ad- 
vantage in field trips, in gathering equipment and materials, in ob- 
servation in nearby child care centers. Members of the workshop also 
participated in such experiences as group discussion of child develop- 
ment and guidance principles, analysis of problems through role playing, 
making equipment and play materials, and working with the young child- 
ren in the playschool. 


Outstanding in this workshop was the opportunity for a group 
with similar needs and professional interests to work together, to 
learn from each other, and to find ways of offering each other encour- 
agement and support. It was a fine example of the fun learning and 
growing can be when relationships within the group are good and free. 


Two weeks is a short period, and many ideas only began to be 
thought through. For most of the workshop participants there will be 
the advantage of a continuing supervision relationship with at least 
one of the leaders, as new ideas and plans are tested out during the 
year. It would be desirable if the group could continue to meet to- 
gether occasionally as ideas and problems develop, in order to contin- 
ue the deepening of insights by further group thinking. No workshop 
is ever finished, 


Mary Alice Mallum, Consultant 
Child Care Centers, 

California State Department of 
Education 


VASSAR SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Education Workshop for Undergraduate Students 


The Vassar College Summer Institute again included in this 
year's program its unique work-study plan for undergraduate students 
interested in teaching and other fields of study related to Child De- 
velorment and Family Relationships. Students enrolled in this pro- 

gram participated in a variety of activities in a special seminar de- 
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signed to meet their individual interests and needs. These seminars, 
corresponding to the regular winter courses in the Vassar Child Study 
Department, met daily during the month of the Summer Institute, and 
were planned to consider significant current material in the area of 
child study as it relates to teaching and planning programs for young 
children, 


In addition to their basic seminar students participated in 
the workshop programs offered for regular registrants of the Summer 
Institute, These included a choice of two workshops from such special 
activities as arts and crafts, music, science, religious education, 
literature, public speaking and personal appearance, 


One of the important opportunities offered to the undergrad- 
uate students was participation in the teaching program in the twenty- 
four hour Children's School. Under the supervision of their workshop 
leaders, head teachers and other members of the Children's School Staff, 
students were offered three types of practice assignments. These in- 
cluded (1) student teaching in any of the age groups in both the play 
activities and dormitory programs of the Children's School; (2) stu- 
dent teaching in the music, arts and crafts, or science programs; 

(3) Assignment as a teaching aide in the Children's School Infirmary 
where an appropriate program is carried out for children who become 
ill during their stay at the Institute. This last assignment provid- 
ed an ovportunity of special value for undergraduates who were consid- 
ering work in the field of pediatric nursing or institutional teaching, 
since the Infirmary offered work in a situation similar to a modern 
pediatric ward where the emotional and developmental, as well as phys- 
ical, needs of children are given full consideration. 


The undergraduate workshop provided a good proving ground 
for genuine interest in and ability to work with children. Workshop 
leaders and other members of the Institute staff helped students to 
evaluate their performance in the workshop program, and made recommend=- 
ations for continued study or change of field. 


Eveline Qnwake, Director 
Children's School, 
Vassar Summer Institute, 
Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
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FRON THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


(This incident introduces a new feature of the Bulletin. It is hoped 
that such stories of teachers' experiences with children will be of 

sufficient interest to readers that they will want to share their own 
observations of children in future issues of the Bulletin.) 


New Steps Take Time 


It was a long pull from the September day Teddy entered the 
nursery school behind his mother's skirt to the January day when he 
looked up at her to say, "Why don't you go home now, Mommie?", 


Teddy had had no previous experience in playing with child- 
ren of his own age when he came into our four-year-old group of fifteen 

. children. Obviously he was very dependent on his mother, and she and 
his teacher had agreed in previous conference that she would stay with 
him at school until he was ready to have her leave, For two weeks he 
sat by her side just watching. He was seldom seen playing or talking 
with the other children, although one day he snatched a car from a 
child who was playing nearby, and another time pushed over a small girl 
as she wheeled the doll carriage. Gradually he began to use some of the 

play equipment, always bringing it near his mother. 


By mid-October it seemed time for Teddy's mother to leave him, 
for he had made a friendly contact with his teacher and was playing more 
freely with the toys. On the first day he sobbed as his mother left, 
but was able to find comfort from his teacher, and later in the day, 
some satisfaction in his play. Many, many times during that day he ask- 
ed, "Is Mommie coming back?", Each suceeding day it was equally hard to 
say good-bye, and Teddy would break out in deep sobs frequently, saying 
"I want my Mommie, my Mommie, my Mommie". His adjustment was not becom- 
ing easier and better; rather, each day he seemed more disturbed as she 
left, as well as throughout the day. It seemed time to ask whether 
Teddy was really ready for this experience, 


His mother told his teacher that she would be going to the hos- 
pital for surgery in November, leaving Teddy with his paternal grand- 

mother who disapproved of nursery school experience. His mother wonder- 
ed what would be best for him. Should he stay at home since he was hav- 
ing so much difficulty, or should she insist that he stay at school? She 
was very mixed in her feelings. The teacher felt strongly that he should 
spend this time at home, expecially since his grandmother would not be 

able to offer him support for the school experience. And certainly Teddy 
needed support from everyone] 


So he was out of school during November, returning for the two 
weeks preceding the Christmas vacation. His mother told him that she 

would stay with him, and that she would read in the corner while he played. 
This time he seemed happier as he played, although he made few contacts 
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with other children. Often he stopped to sit beside his mother for a 
few minutes. After Christmas vacation Teddy and his mother returned to 
school. She reported that he had spoken of school several times, and of 
his teacher, who had made all possible friendly contacts, including two 
visits with him while he was at home. Back in school she continued to 
stay near him, ready to offer help and support as he needed it. About 
this time he began to play with one little girl, joining her at block 
play, and finding great satisfaction in sitting beside her at story time. 


And then the great day came} About the middle of January 
Teddy and his mother came into the room together as usual. She started 
to sit down in the accustomed spot when he said, "Why don't you go home 
now? Miss H. can be my Mommie at school". We knew then that the long 
pull had been worthwhile, and Teddy had finally found himself really 

ready for the experiences of nursery school. 


Beryl Campbell, 
Child Study Laboratory, 
San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


Christine Heinig 
Washington, D.C. 


What the 83rd session of Congress will do about educational 
legislation is anybody's guess at the time this Bulletin goes to press. 
But no matter what bills are introduced at the federal level, the hope 

is indeed faint that federal funds will be made available to aid in the 
development of nursery schools. In the 82nd Congress of 1951-1952 we 

had hoped that either through the provisions of Public Laws 815 (schools) 
or 139 (defense housing and community facilities) some funds to provide 
education for children under school entrance age could be found. Remem- 
ber, no federal bill has as yet provided directly for nursery schools, 

It was the way the wording of the bill was interpreted during World War II 
that made money available under the Lanham Act for the wartime child care 
centers. 


So until more work is done to convince the voting citizens who 
support the representatives they send to Congress of the need for nursery 
schools we cannot expect to receive, short of an emergency parallel to 
war-time, aid from the Federal Government for nursery education. This 
does not mean that we should not work to see that the cause of nursery 
education is represented at the federal level. Indeed, the contrary of 
this is so, and N.A.N.E., if it wishes to carry this responsibility, will 
need to consider this aspect more seriously in its administrative setup. 
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The fact that Federal aid for nursery schools is not available, 
however, does mean two things of immediate urgency at the state and local 
levelss 


(1) If we wish education for children from three-and-a-half 
to four years to be included in public education, we must first have educ- 
tion for these young children accepted and recognized in the educational 
laws and regulations of the states, If this were true now, money for 
nursery schools could be obtained by local authorities who were convinced 
and willing from funds allocated under Public Law 815. In this bill to 
provide school funds for defense-impacted areas the appropriations may 

be used in the ways the states now spend their educational funds. Thus, 
if a state receiving such funds now supported nursery schools or kinder- 
gartens, such services could be provided with the aid of Federal funds 

in the seventy-one defense-impacted areas of this country. Money for 

such aid will be available until the end of the fiscal year 1953, and it 
is anticipated that an acceptable amendment to the present law can be 
made, (President. Truman vetoed such an amendment in 1952). It is 

clear, therefore, that our efforts in behalf of financing for nursery 
school education must be focused on state law revision. 


(2) It means, also that in this interim period financing will 
still have to be sought locally, and obtained in a large measure from 
private sources, It means in addition that we must work for the regis- 
tration and certification regulations which will help to protect child- 
ren from the dangers of attending groups which offer sub-standard ser- 
vices. 


This is a legislative year in many states. When N.A.N.E. 
members met in convention in San Francisco several summers ago and 

faced some of these problems they said in despair, "...but what can we 
as individuals or small groups do?" This question was seriously consid- 
ered by the Youth Conservation Clearing House Committee in Washington, 
D.C., with the result that a handbook is now available to guide groups 
and individuals in how to take effective action at the local level. 

This handbook is titled Worksheets On Legislative Action. It contains 
brief, pointed directives on the following subjects: Determining the 
Need; Getting the Facts; Creating Public Interest; Finding Out About Ex- 
isting Legislation; Getting a Bill Introduced; Analyzing a Bill; How a 
Bill Becomes a Law; Getting Appropriations; What Individuals Can Do; 
What Groups Can Do; Following Through on Enacted Legislation; Refer- 
ences and Glossary of Legal Terms, It is available at twenty-five cents 
per copy, or twenty cents when ordered in lots of ten or more. For cop- 
ies write to Christine Heinig, Secretary-Treasurer, Youth Clearing House, 
1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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THs ROLE OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER IN A CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 
Mildred Wallace, R.N., and Violet Feinauer 


(At the time of preparation of this article Miss Wallace was the 
Assistant Director of Nursery education, and Miss Feinauer, the 
Recreational Director, at Children's Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio) 


The theme of the Midcentury White House Conference, "For every 
child a fair chance for a healthy personality", has brought into focus 
the urgent need for bringing current child care practices into closer 
agreement with the more widely accepted interpretations of the growth 
process. At least one session of the White House Conference was devoted 
to a consideration of the common core content about child growth and de- 
velopment which should be incorporated into the basic education of pro- 
fessional students preparing to work with children. Consideration was 
also given to the ways by which this knowledge can be disseminated more 
widely to all those who are now engaged in children's services. It was 
further emphasized that there are insuificient numbers of professional 
child-care workers who have understanding of the developmental process 
and that the numbers who do are unequally distributed. 


These considerations quickly point up the potential contribu- 
tion of the nursery school teacher whose traditional preparation has 
long been characterized by an emphasis upon child behavior and related 
developmental care. A natural approach to the study of the child as he 
engages in the business of growing up provides the nursery school teacher 
with a broad foundation for her own professional growth in expanding 
fields of service. Her basic preparation also places her quite naturally 
in the role of consultant, teacher, resource person, and example par 
excellence for other protessional people who wish to learn more about 
how babies and children feel and act at different ages. Considering 
the recommendations of the White House UConterence » it seems urgent that 
the nursery school teacher share with many others her broad interpreta- 
tion of the needs of children, her understanding of the many ways to 
give to children, and to time the giving of love, protection, companion- 
ship, and guidance. As the contributions of the nursery school teacher 
are recognized and sought for by other professional workers serving 
children, interesting and highly important opportunities are opening to 
her. 


One of the specific fields to which the nursery school teacher 
may look for opportunities to contribute is in the child health services. 
Physicians, nurses, dentists, health officers, nutritionists, and other 
health workers are seeking eagerly for the assistance of child care 
specialists in further clarifying and elaborating the ways by which they 
can safeguard the personality growth of the children they serve. Some 
of these workers have already moved in this direction through seeking 
guided observation and participation in the natural setting of the nur- 
sery school itself, and, increasingly, through bringing the nursery 
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school teacher into actual working situations where shc becomes a member 
of a team of professional workers providing total health care for groups 
of children. The hospital serving children is one such working situation 
in which the nursery school teacher is prepared to make a real contribu- 
tion to the care of children, to the education of personnel, and at the 

same time to achieve satisfying personal growth. 


The hospital has a responsibility in providing children with a 
physical and emotional environment planned to meet their physical, men- 
tal and emotional needs. The hospital of necessity presents a highly 
specialized environment, because a child is only brought there when some 
deviation from the normal pattern of his health behavior has occurred. 
The hospitalized child therefore has special needs in relation to his 
illness, and to the medical diagnosis and therapy necessary for his re- 
covery. However, his basic needs as a living, feeling, growing person 
must still be met, and largely by the same people who must administer to 
his special needs as a sick child. Lifted out of the mainstream of natural 
living into a new and complex environment, separated from home, family, 
school and friends, he may easily be denied the everyday experiences of 
childhood which insure his steady growth and personality development. 
Perhaps even worse, he may be subjected to a series of damaging experiences 
if his medical and nursing care are not administered in an understanding 
way which respects him as a child and as an individual child with his own 
particular needs. The longer he stays, and the more complex his care the 
greater are all these dangers. Every child who enters a hospital needs 
friendly, supportive adult guidance which helps him to assimilate in a 
healthy way the realities of his new experience, his illness, and attend- 
ant treatment. He needs an opportunity to carry on, to the degree his 
hospitalization permits, the normal happy business of being a child, to 
play, to work at interesting projects, to go to school, to read good 

books, to share social experiences with other children and adults, to 
learn about himself and others, and to explore the world around him, It 

is trve that such a friendly sustaining kind of care has not been uni- 
versally offered children in hospitals. More recently there has been 
developing a happy trend, given impetus by the work of the Midcentury 
White House Conference, toward "humanizing" or "naturalizing" the care 

of the child in the hospital. The achievement of this kind of care for 
children, remains in large measure a job yet to be done through the com- 
bined efforts of many workers. Any institution desiring to assure chil- 
dren such care must build an organizational plan which provides personnel 
who know and understand children, which creates an environment designed 
around basic needs of children, and which carries on a continuous educa- 
tional program for hospital personnel. The well qualified nursery school 
teacher is prepared to aid hospitals in developing and implementing such 

program. 


The Children's Hospital in Cincinnati has for seventeen years 
included on its regular staff, under the direction and supervision of the 
nursing group, a nursery school teacher. The position has been filled 
by three different teachers in this period. She now has two full time 
assistants both of whom have had nursery school preparation. The teach- 
er is given the title of Director of Recreational Activities, which to 
some degree indicates the scope of the position she holds. In some 
hospitals the nursery school teacher is placed selectively in charge of 
the young child's group activities; in the Children's Hospital she plans 
for and implements the total program of recreational activities for all 
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children in the hospital, contributes directly to the teaching program 
for undergraduate and graduate nursing students, and indirectly to that 
of physicians and medical students. She also aids in planning and di- 
recting the work of a group of regular volunteers who serve the hospital. 
She plans and guides the activities of a small group of selected univer- 
sity students majoring in child development, who use the hospital as a 
field experience. 


In order to understand the work of the Director of Recreational 
Activities it may be helpful to consider some of the characteristics of 
the hospital situation to which she is working. Children in this hospital, 
ranging in age from infants to young adolescents, present a startlingly 
varied and heterogeneous group. At almost any time we may find the city 
child and the country child, the child with no physical handicaps and the 
child with many, one who is critically ill, another who is bursting with 
being "almost well", one child from a happy home, and another who may 
never have known a real home, a child with a full, rich background of life 
experiences, another with a meager background of near starvation in his 
physical, mental or emotional experiences. One could go on at length 
enumerating the kinds and degrees of variations one encounters in so large 
a group of children, gathered from the highways and by-ways of a large 
city. But it is apparent from this brief account that any program which 
aims at meeting even on a minimal level the most fundamental human needs 
of this group must be characterized, first, by a stable structure which 
can be maintained from day to day under great pressures, and, second, by 
a flexibility which permits consideration of the individual child's needs 
and abilities. Obviously, no single individual or small group of indi- 
viduals could possibly reach all or most of these children. It is imper- 
ative that the philosophy of understanding care be disseminated widely 
throughout the hospital and be shared by all personnel and by all depart- 
ments. It is for these reasons that the Children's Hospital has persisted 
continuously in an effort to use the specialists in child care, not as 
isolated individual workers carrying on a separate program, but as the 
resource unit for integrating an understanding of children's needs into 
all activities. The building and maintenance of a stable but highly 
flexible program of recreational activities under the direction of the 
nursery school teachers, guided by nursing leaders, participated in by 
all professional workers, has helped assure children of a more wholesome, 
constructive hospital experience. The presence of this functioning pro- 
gram has also served as the springboard for continuous education of 
personnel at all levels. 


The timely creation, four years ago, of a department of pedi- 
atric psychiatry within the Children's Hospital has brought challenging 
opportunities for applying the deeper interpretations of the growth pro- 
cess to pediatric practices. Regular weekly discussions of selected 
children are held, led by the psychiatrist. Although the selection and 
presentation of children is largely nurse-initiated, any members of the 
staff may select a child for discussion. The children who are discussed 
are those presenting some problems of adjustment with wham the staff 
members feel they need help. Physicians, nurses, practical nurses, 
nutritionists, nursery school teachers, the librarian, the school teacher, 
the social workers and others meet together to pool their knowledge, 
observations, and ideas about the child and his family. The pediatric 
psychiatrist serves as group leader to make the discussion meaningful 
and to universalize the material so that its application may extend to 
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the care of other children. ‘These conferences serve as an integrating 
force in interdisciplinary cooperation and participation. 


It is our conviction that a firmly built but highly flexible 
program of recreational activities, oriented to the developmental needs 

of children, provides an essential foundation for the expanding services 
of the department of psychiatry. Through such a recreational and guidance 
program, supported by all disciplines, the environment of the hospital can 
be structured in such a way that the preventive and therapeutic recommend- 
ations of the psychiatrist can be carried out in all aspects of medical 
and nursing care. In all of these activities the nursery school teacher 
plays a key role as she works with hospital personnel in creating a 
wholesome, child-centered environment. 


A core recreational program as well as individualized programs 
for selected children with special needs are continuously in operation. 
The program has been described in a brochure, "Children Have Fun and 
Learn as They Get Well", The regular program includes free group play 
periods in playroom, yard, and ward solaria, school experience under the 
direction of a full-time teacher, a library with the services of a part- 
time librarian, moving pictures, arts and crafts, the "Get Well Club" 

for children of nine years and older, and Chapel services on Sunday. 
Special attention is given to providing guided group feeding experiences 
for the young child and older child. For selected children who remain 
in the hospital for a longer period of time special excursions to depart- 
ments within the hospital such as the laundry, kitchens, or laboratories 
are sometimes arranged; or visits into the community may be made, to the 
~00, a local firehouse, or grocery store, or occasionally to special 
events such as concerts or ball games. All of these activities are carried 
out, of course, with the approval and consent of the physician in charge, 
and with the active guidance and participation of the nursing group, the 
administrator of the hospital, and other departments. The recreational 
director and her assistants contribute the thoughtful stimulation neces- 
sary to the carrying on of the program, and largely structure the situ- 
ations within which the activities are integrated into the total care of 
the child. Conferences, carried on continuously, among the total team 

of professional workers are an absolute necessity for the success of the 
plan. However the recreational director, with medical and nursing 
guidance, shares a large measure of the responsibility for the implemen- 
tation of the total program. 


We would like to tell you in some detail about a child who 
seems to illustrate how a child's hopsital experience can be made con- 
structive. 


Tommy, a sturdy blond four year old boy, came hurriedly to the 
hospital for an emergency removal of his appendix. Well loved and 
protected in his hame, Tommy came prepared to handle the swift moving 
events, when given reasonable support from his family and from the 
hospital staff. He knew he would be placed in a ward with other children, 
and that Mother and Dad would be able to stay with him until he was back 
in bed after the doctor "fixed" him up. He knew they would go home to 
take care of baby sister and come again to visit him each day. ‘hese 
things did happen and though Tom cried a bit when his Mother and Dad left, 
he was able to trust the nurses who took care of him, and to enjoy the 
other children in the ward. 
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The very next day, the doctor, the recreational director and 
the nurse agreed that it would be good to have a volunteer spend some 
extra time reading to him and playing with him in bed. The doctor said 
he might get up for his evening meal to eat at the small table in the 
solarium with two of his neighbors. ‘This was arranged and Tom enjoyed 
a friendly time with the volunteer, the nurse and the other children. 


The next day Tommy had his bath early, donned a T shirt and 
colorful shorts, put on his own shoes, and ate his breakfast in the 
solarium with his new friend. After breakfast he rested and played with 
the toys the nurse brought him, until the doctor arrived. The doctor 
found Tom in good condition, and said he might go to the playroom each 
morning. 


The first day in the playroom Tom did mech looking, watched 
finger paintins, used the proportional blocks briefly, watched big boys 
run the electric train, investigated the "house" corner, experimented 
with puzzles, listened to records. The recreational director noted the 
interest in music of several of the children from Tom's floor, and planned 
with a student nurse to have a music period in the afternoon before visit- 
ing hours and after nap time. Tommy smiled broadly a great deal of the 
time and showed his acceptance of the hospital staff by becoming quite 
eager to go with them, and b; less crying when his parents left after 
visiting hours. He ate, played, and slept wells his wound healed nicely. 


Before going home, he visited the play room four mornings during 
which he enjoyed block building, music, house play, and was introduced 
to finger painting. Fundamentally a secure child, with understanding 
adults to help in his daily business of eating, bathing, toileting, 
resting, playing, he was able to enjoy some of the familiar activities 
he found and to try out a few new experiences. He discovered the hospi- 
tal was not a bad place to be, and returned to his grateful parents none 
the worse for the experience. His parents were very much relieved to 
find the hospital a happy place for Tom to be while he was getting well. 


Solidly in the background of Tom's experience stand the regular 
functioning recreational program and the influence of the nursery school 
teacher; they are regularly available to all children, whatever their 
ages or needs. 


Almost every child who enters the hospital shares in the bene- 
fits of the program in some degree. He may enjoy full participation in 
the many individual or group activities available, or he may simply have 
a more wholesome experience, because he is surrounded by an environment 
which is child-centered. The influence of the nursery school teacher is 
strong and penetrating, and directly or indirectly she touches construc- 
tively the experience of every child who passes through the hospital. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THEY LEARN WHAT THEY LIVE: Prejudice in Young Children 


by Helen Trager and Marian Radke Yarrow 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1952 


This exciting book on prejudice in young children is a de- 
tailed account of a three-year project carried out in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools, a project described as "a pioneer quest for a program 
which would help to develop democratic attitudes in young children", 


The planners of the project asked themselves these questions: 


When do prejudices start? 
2. How are prejudices learned? 

3. Are parents and teachers aware of prejudices in children? 
4. What regponsibilities do parents and teachers assume? 
How can democratic attitudes be taught effectively? 


The planners then set up four research problems; 


To study children's attitudes toward racial and religious 
groups, in the context of their homes, schools, and neighbor- 
hoods; 


To study teachers' attitudes and values and their effect up- 
on the children; 


To study parents' attitudes and values and their influence 
upon the development of children's attitudes; and parents' 
perceptions of the school's role in developing children's 
attitudes; 


4. To carry out an experiment on changing children's and teach- 
ers' social attitudes and behavior. 


Six schools were selected in neighborhoods differing in re- 
ligious, racial, ethnic, and socio-economic characteristics, Each is 
described in detail, Fifteen "project teachers" were chosen and work- 
shop style training was provided both before and all during the three 
years of the project's continuance. (The descriptions of these study 
groups provide excellent and new ideas and happenings for teachers’ 
meetings of whatever kinds.) The detailed descriptions of these study 
groups are unique in the frankness with which statements of negative 
attitudes of teachers are quoted as well as positive attitudes toward 
the project. 


A leader was provided from the Superintendent's office; a 
teacher-leader was assigned full time; and a consultant from the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics gave leadership in planning the re- 
search, 
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Some 500 children from kindergarten, first and second grades, 
100 parents, and a number of administrators, as well as the project 
teachers, the leader and the consultant were involved throughout. 


The story of what happened in the fifteen classrooms, and 
(in the third year) in the X and Y clubs, set up to explore the possi- 
bility of changing or modifying the inter-group attitudes of young child- 
ren by dramatically different types of club procedure is fascinating 
reading. 


One chapter is entirely devoted to studying the role of parents 
in the formation of children's attitudes. The parents’ own words, quot- 
ed on page after page, give ample evidence that: (1) most parents give 
little or no help to children in the problem of intolerance; (2) that 
most feel and are inadequate to explain religious and racial differences; 
(3) that, contrary to popular belief, most parents want and expect the 
school to teach these things. 


Chapter XII summarizes the findings and answers questions 
posed in Chapter I. It must be read. Lack of space allows only the 
answer to the first question here: When do prejudices start? They be- 
gin in the preschool years, in the nursery years. Most children enter 
kindergarten already aware of both racial and religious differences and 
with feelings and attitudes concerning the status and desirability of 
different groups and of individuals in those groups, including their own. 


Reviewing this book is a frustrating experience. On every page 
are things one wishes to quote. Children, parents and teachers come a- 
live. One sees them and hears them speak the words quoted liberally 
throughout. 


It is later than we think. If schools and teachers could and 
would put into operation the suggestions of this book's final chapter, 
"What the Schools Can Do", we could go far toward eliminating the ignor- 
ance, misunderstanding and intolerance which threaten our relationships 
all over the world, and which compose one of the basic problems in our 
community and national life. Must it always be too little and too late? 


Reviewed by Elizabeth L. Woods 
San Marino, California 
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MEMORIAL TO BETH LUCY WELLMAN 


Ruth Updegraff 


Dr. Wellman died March 22, 1952, at the age of 56 after 32 
years of service to the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. She 

joined the staff in 1920 as the secretary to the first Director, Dr. 
Bird T. Baldwin, and went ahead to complete her Ph.D. degree in the 
succeeding five years, during three of which she served as Research 
Assistant on the Station staff. She spent one year at Columbia as re- 
search associate in the Lincoln School in 1924 and 1925, then returned 
to Iowa as research assistant professor of child psychology. She be- 
came a full professor in 1937. 


Her rich and constructive professional life is well known - 
her bibliography contains more than 70 articles in the field of child 
psychology and child development. The text "Child Psychology” published 
in 1934 was written with Dr. George D. Stoddard, and its accompanying 
manual, also written with him, was published in 1938. Her contributions 
to the literature on the development of intelligence, cultural and 
educational impacts upon intelligence, motor development, and the social 
psychology of childhood are known to all in psychology, have had pro- 
found impacts on practices in social work and education, as well as in 
psychology, and have stimulated much further research, 


Dr. Wellman, during most of her time at the Station, supervised 
and allocated the work of the Research Assistants, and has always car- 
ried more than her full share of local university and national psycho- 
logical and child development committee and planning work. Although 

Dr. Wellman's major interest lay in the testing of the abilities of 
children, she was always a firm exponent of nursery education at its 
best and a warm supporter of its values. She was identified with the 
early years of nursery education in this country, having contributed to 
the NSSE 1929 Yearbook on Preschool and Parent Education, and having 
edited the 1935 Essentials of Nursery Education. In more recent years 
her writings in this field were primarily concerned with the relating 

of abilities to certain environmental conditions in the lives of young 
children but her continuing interest in nursery schools is evidenced, 
for example, by her article "The need for nursery education" in 
Progressive Education, 1942. 


It is typical of her that, although fatally ill and fully 
cognizant of her condition, she worked until the final working day be- 
fore her admission to the hospital on Sunday, March 2, contributing 

incisively to research reportage at a seminar held that day. 


After the death of the first Director, Dr. Baldwin, Dr. 
Wellman assumed the guardianship of his three young children, rearing 
them in her home as her own children. 


To study the development of children and to relate that with 
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as much precision as possible to specific environmental situations was 
for her a consuming interest. She was definitely research-minded and 
tough-minded in her espousement of the field of child development and 
in what was almost a self-dedication to the institution named the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station. There are no words to describe the 
constructive emotional and intellectual impact which Dr. Wellman has 
made upon her colleagues and upon all of her students, of which the 
writer is one. We loved her, we trusted her, we depended upon her and 
we respected her completely. 


MEMORIAL TO MARIA MONTESSORI 


Two years ago The Bulletin paid tribute to Maria Montessori 
on her eightieth birthday, It is now our sad duty to take note of her 
recent death. There is no need to add much to what we said, under the 
heading "In Recognition" in our issue of Winter 1951. Dr. Montessori's 
work, which spanned half a century, was fairly complete at that time. 
The last two years have added little, nor will future years tarnish it. 
Our profession mourns the passing of a great educator, a great woman, 

a great pioneer whose influence is alive in much that we are doing. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


by Rosalie Blau 


Emogene J. Myrland 
2444, E. Hawthorne Street, 
Tuscon, Arizona 


Arizona: 


Dr. Margaret Noe of Leipzig University is now a member of 
the staff of Tuscon Nursery School. Dr. Noe was active for many years 
in the training program for kindergarten teachers and social welfare 
workers at "Pestalozzi-Froebel-Haus" in Berlin during the pre-Hitler 
period. Recently she has been studying at the University of Arizona, 


The University of Arizona is planning a new nursery school 
building for the campus. It is estimated that $60,000 will be allocat- 
ed for construction of this building. 


Dr. Florence H. Schneider, director of Tree Haven School is 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Mental Health Association 

of Tuscon. The association is projecting plans for a series of Mental 
Health lectures. 


California: Theresa S. Mahler 
225 Buckingham Way 


San Francisco, California 


The California Associations for Nursery Education will meet 
for their Fourth Annual Work-Study Conference at Asilomar, Pacific 
Grove, during the week-end of January 9-11, 1953. 


Kansas: Luella M. Foster 

Department of Home Economics 
University of Kansas, 
Laurence, Kansas 


The Kansas Preschool Association was organized in the late 
spring for the purpose of planning a program of nursery education in 
Kansas, Mrs. Luella M. Foster is chairman of the membership which in- 
cludes college teachers, nursery school teachers, psychologists, pedia- 
tricians, day care operators, district welfare supervisors, and parents. 


Miss Ruth McNeilly, head teacher, University of Kansas Nur- 
sery School was elected president of the Lawrence Preschool Association. 
The chief project of this group is to work with other agencies in plan- 
ning and setting up a community day care center. 


Dlinois: Ethel Macintyre 
4232 Greenview Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. La Berta Hattwick, formerly psychologist with the 
Winnetka Nursery School and co-author of "Painting and Personality" 
has a new address: 2136 Pelham Drive, Houston, Texas. 
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Mrs. Rose Alschuler and others known to the nursery school 
field, including James Hymes, Mary Stohl, and Charles Osburn, have 
been writing chapters for the new edition of Child Craft. It is of 
interest that these people who understand the development of children 
so well are now being called in on such projects. 


Dr. Albertine Noecker, Director of St. Luke's Nursery School, 
Evanston, reports an interesting project with student nurses fram St. 
Francis Hospital in Evanston. Miss Adelaide Burchard, Coordinator of 
Obstetrics and Pediatrics at the hospital, believes that nurses must 
have practical experiences with children if they are to know how to 
work with them when they are ill. 


Viola Theman, former editor of the Bulletin and Professor at 
Northwestern University, is again enjoying a summer workshop in Germany. 
Along with five other American professors, she is helping to conduct an 
eight-weeks workshop for European college professors of Child Develep- 
ment. This workshop is being held in the newly created Research Center 
affiliated with the University in Frankfort, Germany. 


Michigan: Grace Graveline 
18294 Woemer Street, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dr. Pauline Park Wilson Knapp, specialist in child develop- 
ment and family life education, assumed her duties as director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit on February lst. 


Dr. Gertrude Chittenden, former head of the Department of 
Child Development, Iowa State College, is now Assistant Director of 
the Merrill-Palmer School. Dr. Chittenden is the author of the book 
"Living with Children", 


A summer lecture series was held at the Merrill-Palmer 
School for the first time this year. The seminar in Human Relations 
met one night a week for six weeks. Speakers included Dr. Allison 
Davis, Dr. Harold C. Stuart, Dr. Gertrude Chittenden, Dr. McCandless, 
Clark Tibbetts, and Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, 


North Carolina: Bess N. Rosa 


Twenty-three day care nursery school teachers attended a 
day care institute, June 8-13, 1952 at Women's College, University of 
North Carolina in Greensbore. The institute was presented through the 
cooperation of the North Carolina Board of Public Welfare, the Women's 
College, and the Child Welfare League of America. Mrs. Dorothy Beers 
of the Child Welfare League of America coordinated the program through- 
out the week, presenting general principles of day care, the teaching 
skills involved, the importance of the individual child in the group 
and problems of day care administration. Specialists on children's 
health, family and child relationships, children's art, children's 
music, emotional needs of childhood and community relationships made 
up the well-rounded program. 
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Dr. Katherine E. Roberts is to be the new Dean of Home Econ- 
omics at the Women's College, University of North Carolina. Dr. Roberts 
was formerly at the Child Health Institute of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota. 


Lillian Gehri 
Wheelock College, 

47 Pilgrim Road, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Massachusetts: 


vr. Abigail Eliot, formerly Director of the Nursery Training 
School of Boston, is now Director of Teacher Education at the Pacific 
Oaks Friends School in Pasadena, California. 


Rhode Island: 


Dura-Louise Cockrell, formerly head of the Department of 
Child Development and Family Relations at the University of Rhode Is- 
land at Kingston, is now Director of the Nursery Training School of 

Boston. 


Captain Gladys Goddard of the Salvation Army Day Nursery and 
Neighborhood House in Providence, Rhode Island, was installed as pres- 
ident of the Rhode Island Branch of the New England Association for 

Nursery Education. She follows Mrs. Sylvia Haber, Director of the Park 
Nursery School, who served for the past four years. 


The University of Rhode Island has announced that in Septem- 
ber 1953 Dr. Russell Smart will become head of the Department of Child 
Development and Family Relations. Dr. Smart will remain at Cornell 

University during the coming year, but will be "on call" for the depart- 
ment at Rhode Island. 


South Dakota: Elinor Brown Funk 
1617 Carter Place, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


From South Dakota comes important news that the County Men- 
tal Health Center became a reality in July, 1952. This first Psychia- 
tric clinic in South Dakota culminates two years of planning by an 

active Board of Directers which represented many community groups. 


The clinic team is composed of a psychiatrist, a psychiatric 
social worker, and a clinical psychologist. The clinic is p, 

housed in an army barracks on a college campus. About ninety-twe in- 
dividuals and groups donated funds, materials and services to make the 
barracks attractive, As a non-profit and non-sectarian group, fees are 
based on ability to pay, and anyone, regardless of age, may be referred. 
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Vermont: Sara M. Holbrook 
26 Cliff Street, 
Burlington, Vermont 


The Fourth Annual Child Care Conference was held at Goddard 
College in Plainfield, Vermont from June 24-26. Speakers were Mrs. 
Corrine Mattuck and Professor Sara M. Holbrook. 


Washington: Eleanor Evans 
University of Washington Nursery School, 
Seattle, Washington 


The Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education held its 
regular meeting at the University of Washington with Mrs. Helen Lehman, 
of New York City and the Child Welfare League of America, as the guest 
speaker, It was good to have Mrs. Lehman back in the Pacific Northwest, 
and to discuss with her some aspects of the work needed in developing 
good day care standards. 


The Nursery School at the University of Washington is offer- 
ing leadership in a Study Group made up of leading artists and archi- 
tects in this area, as well as teachers and parents, to further the dev- 
elopment of good design for children:s play equipment and play areas, 
both at home and at school. 


Monnam Galland Nursery School, a new organization in Seattle, 
is sponsored by the National Council of Jewish Women, the Monnam Galland 
Fund, and the Jewish Family and Child Service. It is prinarily for the 
children of new Americans who have recently left Europe as displaced 
persons, There are two groups , three-year-olds and four-year-olds, 
each having been started with six children. All children are accepted 
on a sliding scale fee. There are no restrictions as to race, color or 
creed, and the children are representative of a cross-section of Amer=- 
ican life. 


The Seattle Day Nursery (two branches), and the Central Day 
Nursery (sponsored by the Junior League and the Community Chest) are 
considering, under a plan of unification, selection of a highly train- 
ed and experienced executive-director for the three units, 


Wisconsin: Helen Dawe 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The Milwaukee Association for Nursery Education begins its 
second year on September 17, 1952. Meetings will be held every six 
weeks at different nursery schools throughout the city. 


The Milwaukee Association welcomes anyone in the county who 
is genuinely interested in the preschool child. Although it is a very 
young organization, its constitution and by-laws have already been adopt- 
ed, and there is an active membership of thirty persons. Mrs. June 
Ritter, of the Neighborhood House, is president. 
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ON THE STAFF SILE 
by 
Erika Happel 


The following nursery school openings have come to our 
attention: 


Philadelphia Community Chest Day Care Centers 


DIRECTOR, with some administrative experience protessionally 
trained in nursery school field to direct two Community Chest Day Care 
Centers in suburban Philadelphia. Salary range $3500-$4000, depending 
on qualifications. Write Mrs. E. D. Burdick, 6 South Cedar Lane, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania. 


The Kindergarten Union of South Australia Inc. 


Applications are invited for the position of Principal of 
the Kindergarten Training College, Adelaide, South Australia. Duties 
of the Principal are - 


1. To supervise and take part in the training of pre-school 
teachers. 


2. To be responsible for the educational programme and 
staffing of training centres. 


Salary - 900-1000 Australian pounds per annum, plus propor- 
tionate cost of living. Residence will be provided. 


Candidates holding a University Degree will be given pre- 


ference. 


The appointment will be made by the Executive Committee of the 
Kindergarten Union of S.A. Inc., and will be for four (4) years in the 
first instance and will thereafter be put on a permanent basis but 
determinable at any time by six (6) months notice on either side. 


Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience accom- 
panied by a photograph, medical certificate and names and addresses of 

two referees, should be in the hand of the Organizing Secretary, Kinder- 
garten Union of S.A., Inc., 54 Flinders Street, Adelaide, South Australia, 
not later than 15th October, 1952. 


Candidate should state earliest date on which, if selected, 
she would be able to take up the work as Principal. 


First class travelling expenses will be provided for the suc- 
cessful applicant. 
- 32 - 
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PAMPHLETS AND LEAFLETS PUBLISHED BY NANE 
AVAILABLE FROM NANE HEADQUARTERS 
Roosevelt College 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


NAME OF PAMPHLET 


A Bibliography of Nursery School Education (1947)... . 


A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School, etc. .. 
Conserving Human Resources in the Field of Early Childhood 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy .......+4+seeee8 
Do They Need to be Bored in Kindergarten? ......... 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? ........ 
Eesential s of Nursery School Education 
Living Music With Children .......-.-+-ce-ecee 
Nursery School - Before and After... 
Nursery School in Relation to American Culture Pattern .. 
Policies for Guiding Legislative Action. ........ 
Schools for Young Children in 27 Countries .... 
Science Experience for Nursery School Children ...... 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School ..... 
The Teacher Sets the Stage ...... 
Today's Children in Germany. ........ 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Tesch? ....... 


The Education of Children Under Six in Public Schoole . 
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